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Translated for this Journal. 
Beethoven’s Symphonies, 


BY ‘A FRIEND OF ART.”’ 
From, the German 
(Continued from last week.) 


With the third Symphony in E flat (55th work) 
BEETHOVEN opens the series of his really great 
symphonic creations, in which he will ever remain 
unapproachable. This has long been a settled 
point among real connoisseurs of music, and only 
the grossest ignorance can speak here still of gro- 
tesque extravagance, of lack of form or symme- 
try, where an ocean of tones is spread out and 
the whole fulness of profound human emotion is 
mirrored in its depths. 

What an immeasurable fulness of the richest 
feeling is unfolded in this Eroica! Taropore 
Unuie (in the Leipzig Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik) has already called attention to the fact, 
that the Heroic in this work is not to be sought 
in its attempt to represent the life of an actual 
hero. This hitherto current idea of the work is, 
to be sure, somewhat countenanced by the first 
and second movements, seeing that the first sug- 
gests the struggle, the suffering, the victory and 
the death of the hero, ina word his life; while 
the second, the funeral march, represents in tones 
his burial, with all the painful and elevated feel- 
ings connected with this solemnity; but in that 
view the two last movements become a mere un- 
organic appendage, they show no ideal connection 
with the first parts of the work; the organic 
ideal unity of all the parts ie heoken, and it ceases 
to be an artistic creation of the first rank. Never- 
theless the work was produced at one cast, and 
the cultivated mind, surrendering itself more in- 
timately to it and penetrating more deeply into 
its meaning, felt its unity. But this feeling could 
not attain to any definite expression of itself, 
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until a great artist sueceeded in finding the key 
to the unconscious felt understanding, and in 
reproducing the idea of the creation in familiar 
words. This was done by RicHARD WAGNER 
in his “ Programme to the Heroic Symphony.” 
This programme forms an epoch in the history of 
the understanding of the works of Beethoven, 
and we may be permitted to present here its 
leading features.* 

According to Wagner, the moving principle 
and soul of the work is found in all the various, 
mutually and mightily complicated feelings of a 
strong, complete individuality, to which there is 
nothing alien that is human, but which contains 
all the truly human in itself, and expresses it in 


‘such a manner that it seems, after the frankest 


revelation of all noble passions, to reach a con- 
summation of its nature, marrying the most feel- 
ing tenderness with the most energetic strength. 
The progress to this consummation constitutes 
the heroic tendency of this work of Art. 

The first movement includes, as in a glowing 
focus, all the feelings of a rich L:man nature in 
their most restless moods of young activity.— 
Gladness and sadness, musing and yearning, lan- 
guishing and luxuriating, boldness, defiance, and 
an unsubduable self-consciousness, alternate and 
interpenetrate; but all these emotions proceed 
from one main faculty, Strength, which in the 
over-fulness of its being gathers itself up, towards 
the middle of the movement, to an annihilating 
energy. This crushing power hurries on to a 
tragical catastrophe, whose earnest significance is 
announced to us in the second movement under 
the garb of a funeral march, in which a feeling 
of deep, suppressed pain, of solemn grief re- 
sounds; an earnest, manly sorrow modulates from 
complaint to tender emotion, to recollection, to 
tears of love, to inward exaltation, to inspired 
appeals. Out of sorrow germinates a new 
strength, which fills us with a sublime glow; for 
nourishment of this strength we turn involunta- 
rily again to sorrow; we give ourselves up to it 
even to melting away in sighs; but precisely 
here once more we gather up our fullest strength ; 
we will not succumb, we will endure. 

We do not shrink from sorrow, but we bear it 
up on the strong waves of a brave and manly 
heart. Strength, chastened by its own deep 
suffering, — strength, cured by its annihilating 
excess, is what the Third Movement shows us 
now in its bright serenity. Its wild impetuogjty 
has become transposed into a fresh and cheer- 
ful activity; we have now the loveable, glad 
man before us, who walks happy and delighted 
through the fields of nature, smiles upon the 


* For translation of Wagner’s arti 
VI., page 78 of this Journal. 





article entire see Vol. 





landscape, and listens to the merry hunting horns 
resounding from the wooded heights. If in the 
second movement we have the deeply, greatly 
suffering, here (in the Scherzo) we have the glad 
and brightly active man. These two sides Beet- 
hoven brings together in the Fourth and last 
Movement, to show us the whole Man in harmony 
with himself. This movement is the well won 
countertype of the first. 

As there all human feelings are seen now 
blending and now mutually repelling, so here 
these differences are united into one harmonious 
result, which presents itself to us in a beneficent 
plastic form. This form is first fixed in an ex- 
tremely simple theme, capable of development 
from the tenderest delicacy to the highest power. 
It represents in a certain manner the firm, manly 
individuality. About it from the outggt twine 
and hover all the tenderer and softer feelings, 
developing themselves into the announcement of 
the pure feminine element, which finally reveals 
itself to the manly principal theme as the o’er- 
mastering might of Love. At the close of the 
movement this power opens for its*lf a full, broad 
path into the heart, penetrating and filling the 
whole manly heart down to its lowest depth. 
Here it is that the heart once more utters the 
thought of life suffering: the breast heaves with 
fulness of love —the breast, which in its bliss 
embraces also woe. Once more the heart throbs, 
and the rich tears of noble humanity gush forth; 
but out of the ecstacy of sadness boldly bursts 
the jubilee of Strength,—Strength married with 
Love, and in which now the whole, the complete 
Man exulting claims our recognition of his di- 
vinity. 

Such, according to Wagner, is the idea of the 
work. But the tone-poet found the then prevail- 
ing symphonic form inadequate to the most living 
representation of such an idea; it was too nar- 
row for the expression of such wealth. With 
singular boldness therefore Beethoven burst the 
old form and created an essentially new one, in 
which he could proceed unfettered. The es- 
sence of this new form however must be partly 
sought in this: that the purely musical principle 
of development and working out of the musical 
thoughts, in other words, that regard to the strict 
rules of Harmony and Counterpoint, no longer 
determines the single movement in its musical 
career; but that the Idea itself in its progress 
and development determines the musical mode of 
expression; that not a specifically musical mode 
of expression, but an actual poetic design deter- 
mines and moulds this form. This is not saying 
that Beethoven set at nought the everlasting natu- 
ral laws of Harmony, but only that he adopted a 
freer harmonic working up of the musical periods, 
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that he resorted to bolder harmonic modulations, 
and when the idea of the work required it, in- 
dulged fearlessly in the boldest, most unheard of 
dissonances; for instance, in the well known four 
measures in the second part of the first move- 
ment, which alone could suggest “ Strength gath- 
ering itself up to an annihilating power.” — 
Then again we recognize the novelty of these 
forms in their dramatic element. This too was 
necessarily conditioned by the dramatically moved 
inward life to be represented. Accordingly the 
music moves in constant antitheses, as for instance 
in the first Allegro, where the swelling and 
subsiding of the tones forms an essential contrast 
to the pure lyrical outflow of feeling in the sym- 
phonies of Haydn and Mozart; so also the two 
leading themes of the concluding movement are 
placed in a pure dramatic antithesis to one 
another. 

With this new subject-matter and this new 
form the instrumentation grew up in the most 
intimate union. The world of instruments had 
by an inward necessity to shape and expand itself 
into one richer and more individual. In this 
work accordingly Beethoven reaches that inspira- 
tion and individual significance of the single 
instrument, whereby it becomes capable of ex- 
pressing a definite side of a poetic idea, and only 
comes into distinct prominence through the poetic 
necessity of expression ; its use is no longer deter- 
mined by mere regard to the variety and alterna- 
tion of the sensuous colors of the tones. Here 
every instrument is, so to speak, a self-centred, 
independent individuality, which Beethoven in 
the course of his creation strives to fashion to an 
even more precise peculiarity. With this we 
take leave of the grand work, and turn now to 
the Fourth Symphony. 

The Fourth Symphony of Beethoven, in B 
flat major (60th work) holds in several respects 
an isolated place among its sisters. While the 
third, fifth and ninth symphonies stand in an in- 
timate relationship to one another, on the one 
hand through the earnestness and elevation of 
their subject-matter, and on the other, through 
the conflicts of feeling and the sufferings repre- 
sented in them; while the sixth, seventh and 
eighth symphonies in their common cheerfulness 
compose an intimate trinity, the fourth floats in 
a peculiarly fantastic region, which it pursues into 
its airiest distances. Moreover while the other 
symphonies are distinguished from the third by 
the ideal inward connection of their single parts, 
while they manifest an actual organic development 
of certain moods determined by an inward ne- 
cessity, while they are each supported by a unique 
fundamental idea, in the fourth symphony we 
miss all such ideal unity of its parts, it suffers by 
a certain heterogeneousness of character.  Fi- 
nally, while those symphonies, as compared with 
Haydn’s and Mozart’s, as well as with the two first 
of Beethoven, contain an essentially new form, 
distinct in principle from the earlier forms, the 
fourth symphony rests substantially upon those 
older, and already superseded formal bases. 

Now it is remarkable and has already become 
recognized as a fact, that the genuine, unpreju- 
diced, unaffected admirers of Beethoven, — of 
course not those who wax equally enthusiastic 
about every work of the master—have been less 
satisfied with the B flat major Symphony. And 
in fact whoever has been filled by Beethoven in 
the Eroica, finds himself unable to receive this 





symphony with the same inspiration. Ifthe ever 
onward-striving composer is not to be considered 
in this work as having retrograded or halted in 
his artistic career, certainly he shows no real 
advance in it upon the Eroica; it is rather a 
solitary digression and aberration from the main 
path, into which Beethoven had struck; it isa 
side star, a production which owes its origin to a 
momentary special direction of ideas in the Beet- 
hoven genius; it sprung from a period, in which 
Beethoven for the time being perhaps did not 
feel himself in his highest state of creative ener- 
gy. “Even the good Homer sometimes nods.” 
Apart from this, however, this symphony also 
bears the stamp of the Beethoven genius. The 
fantastic-romantic character of the work stamps 
itself in the first movement universally.— 
The slow introduction transports the feeling soul 
into a peculiar state of suspense; the fantastic 
powers seem as yet bound and fettered by an in- 
visible limit, until this is broken through in a 
genuine Beethoven climax, and now the jocund 
host rustle away upon the waves of tone, now 
losing themselves in unobserved solitude, now 
finding one another again, and, re-united, be- 
ginning their dances anew. 

In the Second Movement a deep silence is first 
introduced, a deep-felt, sustained cantabile com- 
mences and unfolds into a tranquil, musing wave- 
like movement, lifting itself even to the spheres 
of ecstacy,—think of the magical entrance of the 
G flat major in the middle of the movement— 
till the loud chord closes the movement and the 
etherial world has vanished at a blow. Now in 
the Third Movement the fantastic play begins 
anew and soars in the concluding movement even 
into the finest nuances, the most individual sha- 
dings and the most evanescent figures, where it 
ends. The heterogeneousness of sentiment in 
this symphony lies in the relation of the second 
to the third and fourth movement. This ecstacy 
in the second movement stands in no organic 
consistency with the jovial character of the last. 
This has been very justly pointed out by a mu- 
sical critic, THEODORE UH iG, as also the vio- 
lent termination of the second movement, which 
betrays a contradiction of feeling with the essen- 
tial spirit of the whole, and was evidently 
designed to mediate the transition to the follow- 
ing movements; whereby Beethoven himself, as 
Uhlig strikingly remarks, gives us to understand 
that he has felt the want of organic consistency. 

If, after all, then, Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony cannot maintain an equal rank with the 
Eroica and the later symphonies, yet by the ori- 
ginality of its tone-pictures, by its life-like in- 
strumentation, especially by its countless beauties 
of detail, it is one of the noblest blossomings of 
the Beethoven Art. 

_ [To be continued.] 





From the Calendar, (Hartford, Ct.) Feb. 3. 


Musical Talent of the Americans. 


The failure of all attempts hitherto to introduce 
congregational singing in place of that of a choir, 
ought to have suggested long ago an inquiry into 
the cause, why so much effort should have been 
made in vain. Were that more distinctly devel- 
oped and more generally understood, it is possible 
that a great deal of the ink which is being shed 
in so profitless a discussion would be reserved for 
more useful pu I call it profitless ; because, 
after all that has been said, and much of it well 
said, on the superior fitness of congregational sing- 
ing in public worship, I am mistaken if one of my 





readers can pees toa single parish within his 
knowledge, where the change has been made. 

Now, the cause, which is patent to every one, 
and lies on the surface, is obviously this: that 
three-fourths of the members of any given con- 
gregation are not singers : but this is only carrying 
us back a single step, where we are confronted 
with the question—why is it so? why is not music 
taught in our common schools as in Germany ? 
Why are not our children initiated into the mys- 
teries of an art so easily understood, and the 
source of so much innocent pleasure? This 
brings us to the point; and the correct reply is 
one, I fear, not calculated to inspire any very san- 
guine hopes for the future. However mortifying 
the confession, our whole failure may, in my opin- 
ion, be traced to the simple fact, that the Americans 
are NOT a musical people ; that they have not the 
fine musical organization which delights in song, 
and enables them to appreciate highly, and feel 
strongly, the power of melody and harmony over 
the soul ; and therefore it is, that music is so little 
cultivated amongst us. It is common, I know, to 
ascribe the passion for music among the Germans 
to its being taught them in childhood; whereas, 
such teaching is the effect rather than the cause 
of the musical taste so generally prevalent, though 
it doubtless tends greatly to augment and perfect 
the latter. 

As some evidences in support of an opinion so 
heterodox as the one I have expressed, may be 
expected, I will indicate a few as they occur to me. 

he experiment of making the study of music 
a branch of elementary education, was faithfully 
tried a few years ago in Boston, by a no less com- 
petent teacher than Mr. Mason. He had just re- 
turned from the Continent, glowing with the 
sanguine hope of making our land another Ger- 
many, and for a time appeared to succeed with his 
juvenile classes; but when the novelty of the thing 
had worn off, it became an up-hill work, and is 
now, I believe, relinquished. At least, no report 
of any remarkable success has come to our knowl- 
edge ; and the failure, if there was one, of an ex- 
periment so auspiciously begun, can be ascribed 
only to what I must regard as a fixed fact, that we 
as a people are not endowed with much sensibility 
to the charms of music. The English have per- 
haps as little as we have, and the French are no 
better. Unless Auber is a Frenchman as the 
French claim him to be—though the name has a 
German look—neither of the three countries has 
yet produced an Opera of any celebrity, though 
they all affect a passion for that kind of music. 
The same may be said of the sacred Oratorios 
which are occasionally performed amongst us. 
They are all of foreign growth—none American 
—none English. Yet musical compositions of high 
merit are the real test of the musical genius of a 
people ; and all we can boast of in this line is, a 
few songs for misses to warble to the piano, with 
certain anthems of doubtful merit, and psalmody 
of a very mediocre character. Our country has 
iven birth to orators and statesmen of world-wide 
ame; our sculptors, painters and architects vie 
with the best in the old world ; in military and en- . 
gineering talent we are inferior to none; even our 
poets “ micant inter minores stellas”—for the gods 
seem for the present to have sealed up the foun- 
tain of plenary inspiration from all people; but of 
musical composers, even approximating towards 
excellence, we have not one, nor ever had. 
Even the merit of Yankee Doodle is not ours. 

Now, it is in vain to contend that a soil, so bar- 
ren of creative talent, is not necessarily indicative 
of great poverty of musical genius; especially 
when regard is had to the liberal encouragement 
which eminent professors of the art meet with in 
this country. 

Ah, says the objector, then you concede the 
point that music is encouraged and rewarded in 
America: is not that a conclusive argument that 
it is appreciated too ? 

Yes; we have had the Malibrans, and Jenny 
Linds, and reg with others of lesser fame ; 
and we have the Marios and Grisis; and we have 
given them, in stereotyped phrase, “an enthus- 
lastic reception.” Yet we are not to forget that 
the celebrity they had achieved in the old world 
preceded them hither, and that their advent was 
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heralded by long and loud blasts of the trumpet 
on every possible key. Not to have recognized 
their surpassing excellence, and fallen into ecsta- 
cies at their vocalization, would have been to 
confess that we are insensible, unmusical, without 
taste, and above all, unfashionable ; and that would 
have been killing to our vanity. 

But let us examine a little the character and qua- 
lity of the plaudits with which their exhibitions 
have been hailed, and see what they are worth as 
proofs of our musical taste? An Opera, by one 
of the great masters of song, is being performed. 
One of the three or four movements—for there 
are rarely more in a single piece—is reached, into 
which the composer has thrown all his inspiration, 
and created a strain original, simple, unadorned 
by meretricious finery and fantastic flights, but full 
of a strange, mysterious pathos, which suspends 
the breath, and stirs to the very depths the souls 
of the favored few, to whom the divine sense has 
been vouchsafed,—sending the electric thrills in 
wave after wave along the nerves, till the ecstacy 
almost becomes insupportable. Hw is it appre- 
ciated by the majority of the audience—by most 
even of those who would feel offended if they 
were not allowed to pass for musical critics ? If I 
may trust my own observation, it is likely to be 
thought tame and spiritless, if not something of a 
bore. But let a passage of extraordinary difficulty 
be a encountered—a trill spun out to 
an interminable length—a flourish made up of 
seeming impossibilities for the voice to compass, 
and expression of no musical thought ; and, presto / 
“the house comes down” in a thunder of applause. 
Let us now sippose the scene to be suddenly 
changed, and an acrobate to take his place on the 
stage, poised on his thumb, with his heels in the 
air, and a ladder on the top of them, and a boy 
on the top of that; and the same uproarious ap- 
plause would follow, with probably just as true a 
perception of music in the one exhibition as in 
the other. It is the adroitness of the feat, and 
that only, which is appreciated in both cases. A 
German or Italian audience always applauds in the 
right place; an American as constantly in the 
wrong one. While some glorious strain is being 
delivered, the German or Italian does mental ho- 
mage to the genius that conceived it; an American 
never thinks of that—all his talk is of the singer, 
and his chief delight in those unnatural exploits 
of voice, which are the abhorrence of all true 
lovers of music. And I may add—what is not 
without significance—while the approbation of the 
former is commonly expressed by a low murmur, 
and a rustling of fans, and a general but slight 
movement in the audience, “ The Free Demo- 
cracy” is not satisfied without bringing hoofs, and 
fists, and cudgels, into play. Approbation, then, 
of music, to be worth anything as a proof of mu- 
sical sensibility, must be discriminating, and be- 
stowed where it ought to be; otherwise it is a 
damaging sort of proof on the other side. 

I have spoken of the Americans as a people, but 
am far from denying that many of them are 
endowed with the mens divinior to feel and appre- 
ciate music of the highest order. Such, however, 
must be regarded as exceptions to the general rule. 
And if the fact be so, it sufliciently explains why 
music is no more cultivated amongst us. Admit- 
ting our low musical organization and temper- 
ament, the futility of attempting to make musicians 
of a majority of our population, or even of any 
considerable proportion of them, and consequently 
of carrying out the proposed design of substituting 
congregational singing for that of a choir, becomes 
apparent. Little can be argued from the success 
of the early Methodists in this particular: their 
religious fervor enabled them to succeed for a 
time, but now it is believed that, with few ex- 
cpa they have fallen away from their first 
ove. 

The writer would regret having penned these 
remarks, if he supposed that their practical ten- 
dency would be to discourage the cultivation of 
whatever musical talent we have, since that is the 
only way in which our choirs can be sustained and 
improved. 








Bad compositions thou must never play, nor even 
hear, if thou canst help it— Schumann. 





[From the Crayon.] 

INVITA MINERVA. 
The Bardling came, where, by the river, grew 
The pennoned reeds, that in the westwind blue, 
Gleamed and sighed plaintively, as if they knew 
What music slept enchanted in each stem, 
Till Pan should choose some happy one of them, 
And, with his wise lips, thrill it through and through. 


The Bardling thought,—“ A pipe is all I need: 

Once I have picked me out a daintier reed, 

And shaped it to my fancy, I proceed 

To blow such notes as yonder, ’mid the rocks, 

That strange youth blows, who tends Admetus’ flocks, 
And all the maidens will to me pay heed.” 


A long June day he searched the rivage round, 

And many a reed he marred, but never found 

The one wherein the strange youth's tones were bound; 
At last his vainly-wearied limbs he laid 

Beneath a darksome laurel’s flickering shade, 

And sleep about his sense her cobwebs bound. 


Then shone the Mighty Mother through his dreams, 
And said, “ The reeds that grow beside these streams 
Are mine; and who art thou that layest schemes 

To snare the melodies, wherewith my breath 
Inspires the double-pipes of Life and Death, 

And harmonizes that which discord seems ? 


“ He seeks not me, but I seek oft in vain 
For him who shall my voiceful reeds constrain 
To free his heart of its melodious pain: 
He flies the fatal gift, for well he knows 
His life of life must with its overflows 
Flood the unthankful pipe, nor come again.” 
JAMES RussELt LOWELL. 


A London View of Verdi's ‘‘Trovatore.” 


If not precisely the best, // Trovatore is one of 
the longest operas of Signor VERDI, and in some 
respects the one in which he has attempted most. 
We cannot perceive in any part of the music, 
however, that thorough transformation of style 
which some of the Continental critics have an- 
nounced. On the contrary, we find the composer 
of Ernani and Nabucco as plainly declared as in 
either of those works, with the same forms of 
melody, the same disregard of construction, the 
same straining of voices, the same choruses in 
unison, the same violent contrasts, and the same 
poverty of instrumentation. Nevertheless, we 
think, that dramatic instinct, at times even dra- 
matic power, is more frequently indicated in the 
Trovatore than in any other of Signor Verdi’s 
operas, not excepting Figoletto. The tunes are 
not so simple and rhythmical, but the coloring 
is more appropriate, and the general “ effect” 
better. To deny merit altogether to the Trova- 
tore would be just as unfair as to go the extreme 
length of Verdi’s admirers, who proclaim it the 
grandest dramatic work of modern times. It is 
no more to be despised than it is to be raised to 
Olympus. But how many works are there, occu- 
pying that border-land between the contemptible 
and sublime, which, accepted by the world, have 
pleased, continue to please, and are likely to 
please? It were easy to cite examples. A work 
may be dramatic, and afford gratification to mixed 
audiences, without being profound or even cor- 
rect ; and Sig. Verdi is neither one nor the other. 
It is for the public to applaud, but for the critic to 
do his duty and examine. Jl Trovatore is written 
in contempt of all rules; no ad captandum quali- 
ties, no temporary success, however imposing, 
can atone for the want of refinement, the coarse- 
ness of style, the habitual contempt for pure 
forms, which are as apparent as in any of the 
previous attempts of the composer, and the more 
to be regretted, since, even with such evidence of 
dramatic feeling, individuality of manner, and 
fluency of execution, they render it impossible to 
hope for any newly awakened desire on the part 
of Signor Verdi to become essentially an artist. 
The question of art is distinct, however, from the 
question of popularity. Of the growing popu- 
larity of this one Italian composer—who, now 
that Bellini and Donizetti are dead, may be said 








to have inherited the footstool of Rossini, though 


still living, dead to music—there cannot be a 
doubt; that it is founded on certain attributes 
which distinguish Signor Verdi from the common 
herd of producers is equally indisputable ; that 
he is, in some measure, gifted, it would be absurd 
to deny. On these points, indeed, the reasoning 
of his admirers becomes what Shelley calls, 
“yefutation-tight.” But when his enthusiastic 
compatriots, dissatisfied with fair admissions, are 
disposed to apostrophize the author of Ernani 
and Nabucco as a lamp to illumine the circuitous 
corridors of Art, a minstrel singing as never min- 
strel sang—in plain language, a musical phenom- 
enon—those who know how preposterous are 
such assumptions incline to be unjust themselves, 
and refuse to acknowledge merits that should be 
unquestionable; or, if not, whence comes the 
popularity Signor Verdi has acquired, and not so 
much with the uneducated crowd as among the 
cultivated classes? — and why have not other 
Italian composers, (Mercadante, for example, who 
had twenty times his knowledge and experience) 
been equally fortunate. 

Signor Verdi, had he known more, there is no 
doubt, would have done better. As it is, he may 
rest satisfied with the applause of the mob, and 
effect to despise the educated few. When Oberon 
failed to obtain the success anticipated, and some 
one told the composer that “It was too abstruse 
for John Bull.” “Hang John Bull,” cried 
Weber, “ I wrote Oberon for de world.” He may 
have written with a view to immortality, but he 
did his best, for all that, to please John Bull. 
John Bull was enchanted with Der Freischiitz, 
and why not with Oberon? Here is matter for 
speculation. Signor Verdi also wrote for “de 
world,” but in a different way. He writes for 
“de world” in which he lives, and is heedless 
about “ the future.” Applause is to him as the 
breath of his nostrils. ‘To gain applause he must 
conciliate mobs, and ignore “ ears polite.” From 
mobs he takes his cue, having studied their tastes, 
feelings, sympathies, and prejudices. He writes 
exclusively tor mobs, a is accepted and wor- 
shipped as their idol. His aim is to be less a 
musician than a popular composer. He has revo- 
lutionized the musical stage in his native country ; 
for his operas all others are forgotten. In time 
he made himself a name on the other side of the 
Alps. Other mobs caught up the enthusiasm, 
which spread from kingdom to kingdom, until 
new countries were invaded and conquered, and 
the mob-idol of one land become the mob-idol of 
all. Is this, or is it not, the secret of Signor 
Verdi’s career? Could this have been effected 
without talent, and is Verdi the nonentity that 
musicians would make him out ? We say nothing. 
It is amusing to compare the opinions of “ judges” 
with the emotions of the public. Meanwhile 
grumblers are in a minority; Jl Trovatore is ap- 
plauded; and the directors of the Royal Italian 
Opera put money in their pockets every night it 
is performed.— Musical World. 





Miss Hiti.—Tae Florence correspondent of 
the Newark Daily Advertiser writes, May 10th, 
as follows: 


Several young Americans are now in course of 

reparation for the opera. One of them, Miss 
Frill, of Boston, was sent to Italy by a wealthy 
gentleman two years since, and being not yet 
seventeen, will no doubt succeed in adapting the 
language impressively to her voice, which is a clear 
soprano, not large but pleasing in quality. A few 
evenings since she sang for trial to the Impresario. 
There he sat on the critical bench in stern judg- 
ment, while the young aspirant tremblingly began 
to lay open the treasures of her chest ; as his tuned 
ear and attentive attitude said “ Go on!” she grew 
stronger, and poured forth all her voca] wealth— 
singing as it were for her life. It was easy to 
see that he was not displeased—that was some- 
thing; was he pleased? Certainly the injunction 
to study was given with an encouraging air, and 
the word giovane (young) said with promise for 
the future. At least the tremulous songstress 
thought so, and expressed her determination to 
exeel if time and labor enabled her to do so. 
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These, aided by native gifts in voice and person 
of no common order, with a good foundation of 
early study, cannot but succeed in giving Italy 
another prima donna; who, after a “ first season,” 
will be of course given back again to the bosom of 
native American patronage. 


The ‘‘Tannhauser” Overture—A London 
Criticism. 

We have before given specimens of the contemptuous 
and flouting style in which the Musical World and other 
London papers have uniformly noticed Ricuarp Wac- 
NeEr’s conducting of the Philharmonic concerts, as well 
as his compositions, and his theories of Art. We in the 























distance here could only read and wonder. But the last 
point of their attack was the Zannhduser overture, a 
composition with which we here are somewhat familiar. 
From the manner in which the said World speaks of 
that, we may now judge somewhat of the degree of value 
to be attached to all that it has said of Wagner. Rather 
than “slice” any portion from so curious a “ cake,” we 
copy the entire criticism: 


The fifth concert took place on Monday night. 
The audience was again anything but numerous. 
The “ Music of the Future” is evidently not at- 
tractive to the amateurs of this dull and “ unar- 
tistic” capital. The programme was as follows : 

PART I. 
Sinfonia in E flat ..ce.scccsseeeceeeee Mozart. 
Aria “ Agitato,” Signor Belletti........-.Paer, 
Concerto, Piano-forte, M. C. Hallé.....Chopin. 
Aria, Mile. Jenny Ney..-e+e+eeeeeeeee Mozart. 
Overture, “ Tannhiiuser”’...+.+++++++ Wagner. 
PART I. 
Sinfonia Pastorale....+.+++eeeeeee+ Beethoven. 
Romance, * Robert,” Mlle. Ney....Meyerbeer. 
Barearola, “ Sulla oppa,” Sig. Belletti..Ricci. 
Overture, “ Preciosa,’’.....se.seeeee0+ Weber, 
_ Conductor— Herr Richard Wagner. 


The manner in which Mozart’s Symphony was 
executed defies description. Every movement 
was an innovation, and a bad one. The first 
allegro, and especially the opening, was drawled 
through, rather than played ; the andante was the 
slowest and most somniferous performance ever 
heard; the minuet was quite dreary, and would 
have been only tolerable had the Prophet “ of the 
future,” and the members of the orchestra worn 
bag-wigs, lappets, knee-breeches and buckles; 
while—with a view to contrast, we suppose—the 
last movement went off like a rocket, and the end 
was attained almost before we could quite recon- 
cile ourselves to the beginning. “O, by Abs! 
O, by Adnan!” muttered the elect, to whom 
Richard is, as it were, a herald and a trumpet— 
“Lo! here be great truths!” “ O gemini,” ex- 
claimed the uninitiated, whose curse is sempi- 
ternal darkness. 

Another slice from that cake of harmony to 
which the posterior world is destined was tasted 
in anticipation. This was Tannhduser. In “the 
books” we find that Tannhiiuser was a minstrel 
of the mid-ages, who, tempted by Venus, repaired 
to “the mount,” and ministered egregiously to 
the sensual goddess, in song and verse, harping 
upon his harp with cunning digits. This is all 
set forth, in strong shadow, by the overture, which 
Liszt of Weimar, who carries the keys for Rich- 
ard, blows the clarion in advance of him, and is 
in a manner as great a “ clark of nigromancy ” as 
Merlin himself—during King Arthur’s time, en- 
toaded in a stone by a damsel “of the Lake,” 
upon whom he was besotted—which Liszt of Wei- 
mar, who carries the keys, has declared “a mira- 
cle,” in his “ book” of the overture to Tannhduser. 
This overture was Pa hay on Monday night—not 
80 oy | as by Jullien and the Phillsarmonic 
Doctor ( Wylde), but briskly and impetuously— 
under the wand of its finder, of him into whose 
mind it was “ blown,” as says Hobbs (not Hobbes) 
of Malmesbury, by the Boreas (not olus) of 
harmony. The effect was stunning, windy, and 
preposterous. The audience was evidently per- 
plexed, and (the “elect” excepted) postponed 
their verdict to “the future.” e orchestra, in 
an under current of chorus (in unison, ppp—not 
a la Verdi)—which began at the 39th bar, just 
after the subject, a faint y of the slow melody 
for the Corno inglese, in the Carnaval Romain 





of Hector Berlioz; was suspended at the 71st 
bar, resumed at the 301st, and carried on to the 
climax at the end (when Tannhéiuser has sun 
his last tetrastich, on “ the mount”) — lls | 
“ Oh dear, dear, dear, dear, dear, dear, dear!” 
eight in a bar, an expression of the emotions ex- 
perienced at fiddling and Piping such Amphionic 
strains. The overture to Zannhduser was not 
encored. 

Beethoven’s symphony was well played, but 
hardly up to the Philharmonic mark. The “ Riv- 
ulet” did not flow. Weber, the “stammerer,” 
gave us a good notion of his stammering. The 
overture to his gypsey opera, Preciosa, by its 
simplicity, atoned for the Tannhiiuserian mysteries, 
which, much more than the Eleusinian, would 
have puzzled Jamblichus. 

Chopin’s first concerto has some attractive 
motivi, but for the most part consists of an uninter- 
esting series of bravura passages of greater or less 
difficulty. The instrumentation is as feeble and 
bad as Kalkbrenner’s, and the form null and void. 
M. Hallé, however, played superbly, and was de- 
servedly applauded. 

Signor Belletti was in his best mood, and sang 
both his songs with admirable facility. Mlle. Ney 
has not flexibility enough for the curious aria 
from the Seraglio; but in Meyerbeer’s cavatina 
she displayed no little sentiment. 

The audience were by no means satisfied with 
the concert. 


There is lucid criticism for you! There may be rea- 
sons plenty as blackberries, if you have scratched your 
hands among those thorny, brambly sentences in getting 
atthem! But with regard to the ¢empi in the Mozart 
Symphony, and with regard to the alleged liberties which 
Wagner takes with tempi in his conducting generally, it 
is but fair to say that the English critics are sustained 
by so high a German authority as Ropert SCHUMANN. 
Among the short sayings scattered through his collected 
writings we find the following memorandum: 

“ Aug. 11, 1848.— Heard Fidelio. Bad performance 
and incomprehensible ¢empo-taking by R. Wagner.” 





Similar in opinion, but clearer in statement, and with 
something like intelligible analysis in the matter of the 
overture, is the criticism of the Atheneum (CHORLEY), 
which may also interest our readers: 


Herr Wagner makes no way with his public as 
aconductor. The Sinfonia of Mozart went worse 
than we ever heard it go. The violins were 
rarely together ; the wind instruments were hardl 
able to hold out in the middle movement, wit 
such caricatured slowness was that andante con 
moto taken,—and the jinale was degraded into a 
confused romp, by a speed as excessive. That 
Chopin’s Concerto, a work which is as delicate as 
it is difficult, pleased as it did, was owing to the 
exquisite playing of M. Hallé, who carried it 
through ;—supporting, not receiving support from, 
the orchestra. A finer display of execution and 
taste has rarely been heard. Neither did Herr 
Wagner condescend to assist Mlle. Ney in her 
bravura; which, if well accompanied, might have 
produced a great effect, in spite of its rococo forms, 
thanks to her lovely voice and brilliant execution. 
It is fair to give currency to the plea which, we are 
told, is put forth,—to the import that Herr Wag- 
ner protested, when making his engagements, 
against taking charge of the vocal and of solo 
music, on the score of admitted incapacity. But 
how ill does such want of power assort with the 
consummate musical knowledge assumed by the 

retension of conducting certain favorite works 

y heart! There can be nothing in either con- 
certo or bravura to tax the quickness or resource 
of a conductor in comparison with the difficulties, 
violences and incoherences of “ the music of the 
future.” Due pains had been bestowed by Herr 
Wagner on his own overture,—but the pains had 
been bestowed in vain, for never did new work 
making such a noise, and concerning which so 
much noise has been made, fall more dead on the 
ears of a callous and contemptuous public. 

Though we have already spoken of this long- 
winded prelude in general terms, we must be per- 
mitted a few more minute remarks on a composi- 
tion for which such high honors have been claimed. 





Our impression is, that the overture to “ Tann- 
hiiuser” is one of the most curious pieces of patch- 
work ever d off by self-delusion for a com- 

lete and significant creation. The first sixteen 
an of the andante maestoso announce the solitary 
strain of real melody existing in the whole opera. 
This is the Pilgrim’s chant, and is the half of a good 
tune in triple tempo,—which, however, seems to us 
no more ecclesiastic in style than the notturno in 
Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The 
second part of the air is made up of those yawning 
chromatic progressions which seem Herr Wagner’s 
only bridge from point to point. After it has been 
given once, comes the whole over again simply 
repeated with embroideries. In the allegro a rude 
imitation of Mendelssohn’s faéry music may be de- 
tected, both at the opening of the movement and 
in the phrases from bars 8 to 12. To these suc- 
ceeds a scramble, not leading into, so much as bro- 
ken off by, the second subject. This is a hack- 
neyed eight bar phrase, the commonplace of which 
is not disguised by an accidental sharp and the 
omission of an interval. As the allegro proceeds, 
one or other of the above “ notions” is repeated 
with small attempt at working out :—and the ear 
is thoroughly weary ere the point is reached 
where a busy figure for the violins, identical with 
one used in Cherubini’s overture to “ Lodoiska, ” 
dresses up the theme of the Pilgrim andante, 
which for the third time is presented in its integ- 
rity, with slight modifications of rhythm, none of 
harmony, and no coda by way of final climax or 
close. hen it is stripped and sifted, Herr Wag- 
ner’s creation may be likened, not to any real 
figure with its bone and muscle, but toa compound 
of one shapely feature with several tasteless frag- 
ments, smeared over with cement, but so flimsily 
that the sr of good material is age: by the 
most superficial examination. Of Herr Wagner’s 
instrumentation as ill balanced, ineffective, thin, 
and noisy, we have elsewhere recorded our judg- 
ment. Yet, this overture is almost the sole co- 
herent instrumental work from his hand which he 
could produce in substantiation of his claim to be 
considered the composer of the future. In Lon- 
don, we repeat, he fails to make any converts; 
either as a conductor or composer. 


Music Abrond. 


London. 

Royav Irattan OperA.— Madame Grist has been 
over-persuaded into a series of “ten last last perform- 
ances, after which she will positively retire to her Tuscan 
villa, so pleasantly alluded to in the bills.” The Zimes, 
ever among the foremost of her admirers, reads her a 
lecture upon “ inconsistency,” and thinks a ‘farewell’ 
should be a “ farewell,” and nothing less, no matter 
what regrets it leaves behind. Yet having Mario, what 
could they do without Grist, and she so near? And 
what a feast of opera, she, with the stars already there, 
ensured them! Her first re-appearance was in La Fa- 
vorita, (May 21,) with Mario, Graziani, &c. Her 
reception, says the Leader, was gratifying, but not en- 
thusiastic; but in the last Act she took the house by 
storm, and “ made us all forgive the disappointment of 
hearing her again.” This was followed by the Trovatore 
(fourth time), and then Grisi again in Norma, with Tam- 
BERLIK for Pollio. Then came Don Giovanni, only, 
strangely enough, without Grisi’s incomparable Donna 
Anna, which was the more remarkable, considering how 
superlative was all the rest of the cast. The following 
extracts should make our musical Bostonians’ mouths 
water. The Zimes says the present generation has re- 
cognized but one worthy impersonator of Don Giovanni, 
and that is TAMBURINI, who, after a three years’ ab- 
sence from London, appeared again in this part. 

When we state, that the voice which won for its pos- 
sessor the reputation of the first of barytone singers is, in 
a great measure, extinguished, and that what remains of it 
is not so wholly at command as of old, we shall have 
traversed per saltum the most unwelcome point in our 
task as honest critics. But, ‘‘ faule de voix” (as our allies 
express it), Tamburini can boast all the qualities ofa great 
artist. He sings with taste, expression, and correctness}; 
acts with judgment, vivacity, elegance, and truth to na- 


ture; and (the most essential eo just now), in spite of 
years, he looks more like the Don Giovanni of romance, 
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and passes better for the Don Giovanni of Mozart, than 
any one at present on the boards. 


Marro was the Don Ottavio, a part which for some 
years has been exclusively the property of TAMBERLIK. 


The Times says: 

It is impossible to imagine anything more perfect in 

ce and sentiment, or more faultless in execution than 
Signor Mario’s delivery of the divine air by means of 
which Mozart has raised Don Ottavio from a quasi-non- 
entity to a very important and interesting personage. He 
sang it last night better, if possible, than on former occa- 
sions, and was encored with genuine enthusiasm. 


Owing to the illness of Mlle. Ney, the part of Donna 
Anna was taken by Mme. RupErsporrr, who is not 
very warmly praised. The veteran LABLACHE was 
Leporello, And then Bosto as Zerlina! Well may the 
Standard ask: “ Can any one conceive a more winning 
and artless exponent of Batti, batti, and Vedrai carino— 
two of the most enchanting songs ever given to the mor- 
tal world—than this lady; and can any one imagine a 
more legitimate reason for a pair of encores?’’ Let the 
Times finish the account: 


Bosio, last night, not only sang the airs of Zerlina 
with a perfection that must have satisfied the most 
scrupulous admirer of the music, but acted the part ina 
very natural and charming manner. ‘This innovation 
was most grateful, since it gave additional reasons for 
conscientiously praising one of the most accomplished 
singers that ever appeared at the Italian Opera. Batti, 
batti, and Vedrai carino were both encored; and so well 
were they sung, and so thoroughly understood, by Bosio, 
that we should not have objected to hear them a third 
time. Such exquisite and flowing melodies from the 
lips of so finished a songstress cannot fail to enchant, 
even where the music alone is taken into consideration; 
but last night Bosio invested them with a twoful charm. 
She was a real ‘‘flesh and blood” Zerlina—not a puppet 
with a syren’s voice, but a loving wife, doing her utmost 
to console a jealous husband under his temporar 
afflictions, knowing the remedy to be in herself, and, 
by the prettiest possible by-play, making the audience 
quite as much convinced of it as Masetto. We stated 
some time since that Bosio could act, if she pleased; and 
we are now more than ever convinced that she possesses 
something else than a lovely voice, a fluent execution, 
and an engaging personal appearance. A more capital 
Masetto than Signor PoLoNINI was never seen. His 
acting while Bosio sang Batti, batti, was perfect, and 
his gradual restoration from offended dignity to com- 
placent good humor was worthy of any praise. So 
ary was Signor Polonini throughout that we wish he 

ad sung, and hope he will sing on another occasion, 
the very quaint and appropiate air which Mozart has 
allotted to Masetto, but which only the German Ma- 
settos have not abandoned. peor Be excellent per- 
formance was that of Elvira by Mlle. Marat. Last, 
not least, the Commendatore of Signor TAGLIAFICO 
was, as it has been often proclaimed, one of the most 
artistic and effective performances on the operatic stage. 
In the supper scene—where the music rises to a degree 
of solemnity which has left Mozart unapproached by 
dramatic composers—the singing of this gentleman was 
beyond criticism. 





Puitnarmonic Society.—The following was the 
programme of the sixth concert: 


PART I. 
Sinfonia in G minor (MS. composed for the Philhar- 


ME IIE vavcsany cogencetseecersaesddwenes Potter. 
Aria, “ Questi avventurieri,’’ Herr Formes (II Seraglio) Mozart. 
Concerto, viola, M. Sainton,...........+5 609600 o09 Beethoven. 
Siciliana, Mdlle. Bohkoltz Falconi.................. Pergolesi. 
Crete, EGE 6 cic crseccccsncescccieveses Beethoven. 

PART Il. 
Sinfonia in A minor, No. 8........0seeeeseeeees Mendelssohn. 
Recit. “ Crudele! *’ Aria, “ Non mi dir,” Mme. Boh- 

koltz Falconi; (Don Giovanni). ............ 0.00005 Mozart 
Recit “I rage!’ Song, “O ruddier than the cherry” 

Herr Formes, (Acis and Galatea)...............05 andel 


Overture, “ Berg-geist”...........0cseeeee pueeevestus Spohr. 
Conductor—Herr Richard Wagner. 


The Symphony of Mr, Potter is praised as a truly 
classical work, and showing genius. M. Sainton’s play- 
ing of the Beethoven concerto is pronounced masterly, 
and the vocal music excellent. Of Wagner’s conducting, 
this time, the News of May 29 (and the admissions of the 
Times are almost as strong as its exceptions) says: 


Mendelssohn’s “ Scottish Symphony’ was played 
with powerful effect, though the times of some portions 
of it were not altogether the same as those given by 
Mendelssohn himself. Probably M. Wagner never heard 
him conduct the symphony. An author's own reading, 
of course, must be the best; though we confess that M. 
Wagner's ideas, when they were different, did not always 
displease us. The immense impetuosity which he threw 
into the allegro guerriero gave additional grandeur and 
majesty to the resumption of the first subject which 
forms the finale. In the overture to Leonora, likewise, 
the time was occasionally pressed and relaxed in a man- 
ner to which we have not been aecustomed; but our 
impression was that these licenses, as they are deemed, 
ee the fire and vigor of this incomparable over- 

ure. 


New PurtHaArmonic.—The fourth concert was in aid 
of the funds of an asylum, and was crowded. The fol- 
lowing was the programme: 


PART I. 
Choruses from “ The Ruins of Athens”’.......... Beethoven. 
Overture, * Melusina ”........-.ccccseceeeeene Mendelssohn, 
Air, “ Jessonda, ”’ Signor Belletti............+..s00005 Spohr. 
Rondo in B minor, (pianoforte, M. Alex’r Billet) Mendelssohn. 
Scena, ‘‘ Oberon,”? Mme. Novello. ........0eeeeeeeeees eber. 
Symphony, (NO. 4)......cscecceccseeeeeceeeeenes Beethoven. 

PART Il. 
Overture, Dor Frelachtita”. ........cscccccccccsccess Weber. 
Finale, “ Loreley”’ (Solo, Mme Novello)........ Mendelssohn. 
Scena, “ L’Elisir,”’ Signor Belletti...........+0+0055 Donizetti. 
Part Song (Chorus). ......0.cceseeeeeeeeeeeeeee Mendelssohn, 
Wedding March. .......: ese ceeeeeserseeeeeres Mendelssohn. 


Conductor—Dr. Wylde. 





Musica Unron (Etta’s).—The following programme 
was performed at the third “ sitting,’ May 15. 


Quartet, NO. B, 1m Gis. osccccccccscccsssscccrccece Beethoven. 
Trio, E minor, Op. 119, Piano, &..... 6.66 eee cece ees Spohr. 
Quintet, ip A, Op. 18 Mendelssohn. 
Solo, Contra-Basso. .........sesseeeesereeeeeeeeees Bottesini. 
Accom panist—Signor Bellini. 

Solos, PianGforte. .........cceeeee eee eeeeeeeeeee Chopin, &c. 

Executants :—Ist violin, Herr Molique ; 2nd violin, Mr. H. 
Cooper ; viola, Mr. Hill ; 3nd viola, Herr Goffrie; violoncello, 
Signor Patti ; contra-basso, Signor Bottesini; pianoforte, M. C. 

é, 








Paris. 
MAy 10.—( Correspondence of the N. Y. Musical Re- 


view. )—You have learned from the journals of the post- 

nement of the opening of the Universal Exposition, 
we the first to the fifteenth of May, and it was thought 
that the performance of the Te Deum by BeRLt1oz would 
also be deferred. We were deceived, as the new work 
of this composer was given in the Church St. Eustache, 
on Tuesday, April 30, as previously announced. This 
Te Deum, in retaining its appointed day, apparently 
changed its signification, and seemed to have been per- 
formed in honor of the signal failure of the attempt upon 
the life of the Emperor. Unfortunately, we were not 
able to be present at this festival, given by one hundred 
and fifty instrumentalists and three different choirs, com- 
posed of one thousand and fifty singers, eight hundred 
and fifty of whom were children. We have obtained the 
opinions of different connoisseurs of the most opposite 
schools, and in drawing the balance-sheet of their con- 
tradictory opinions, we are forced to conclude that this 
Ze Deum is a remarkable work. 

This Te Deum, it is said, is only a part of a larger com- 
position, detached by Berlioz forthe occasion. The com- 
position was primarily designed as the crowning-piece 
and final apotheosis of a grand epic, at once religious and 
martial. For this reason, it was generally thought that 
the performance was somewhat out of place in a church, 
The ideas of 7. mp and glory, the accents of 
grief and the cries o den, which are introduced into 
this Te Deum, recall too vividly, we are assured, its 
earthly origin. Contrary to what had been announced, 
the organ was too much overwhelmed, in its dialogues 
with the orchestra, by the explosions, & la Meyerbeer, of 
the brass instruments, cymbals and drums, and other 
improvements of Mr. Sax, that enterprising monopolizer 
of infernal noises. 

The work commenced with a species of choral, first 
given out by the organ; the same phrase, returning at 
intervals during the course of the composition, serves 
also as a conclusion worked up into a triumphal march. 
A most pompous fugue, formed upon this choral, which 
is Number 1, attracted much attention. A Miserere, in- 
troduced episodically, which forms a dialogue between 
the sopranos of one choir and the tenors of the other, was 
much criticized by some, and as highly extolled by oth- 
ers. A tenor rdle, accompanied by part of the orchestra, 
achieved much success; it was received very favorably. 
A novel and curious effect was produced by the voices of 
the soprano giving forth from time to time the verse, 
Jiat super nos misericordia tua, Domine, accompanied by 
brass instruments. But the greatest sensation was pro- 
duced by the finale, although some found in this a want 
of clearness. All the forces, vocal and instrumental, 
united with the thundering tones of the organ, arose to 
the most powerful climax of effect, such as might be ex- 
pected from a master in composition like Berlioz. A 
part of the audience arose during the performance of this 
ensemble by an involuntary movement. Immediately 
after the Te Deum was performed an instrumental march, 
designed to be played while the flags of the different na- 
tions were presented at the altar, to be blessed by the 
clergy. As we have before said, the theme of the exor- 
dium re-appeared for the last time, thus uniting the 
march to the hymn of thanks. 

The execution was not the most satisfactory, in spite 
of the electric metronome, which was to unite all the 
masses of performers. 





ErratTA.—In the translation entitled “ The Consecra- 
tion of the Infant,” in our last number, (June 9th,) 
readers will please note the following unpardonable 
errata: 


8d stanza, 8d line, for brings read hugs. 
7th stanza, 4th line, last word but one, for monarch’s 


read mortal’s. 
Top of page 76, for be rebuilt read he rebuild. 
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The Lagrange Troupe. 

The first concert of Mme. ANNA De La- 
GRANGE and the fine artists who have been sing- 
ing in opera with her in New York, did not 
attract so large an audience to the Music Hall on 
Monday evening, as so rare a combination would 
certainly have commanded at any other season, 
even at the dollar price. But a more delighted 
audience we have rarely seen at any vocal con- 
cert since the famous Linp days. If the pro- 
gramme consisted mainly of somewhat over- 
familiar pieces, yet they were good pieces, at 
least for the first exhibition of the best powers of 
the several singers, and the singing itself was all, 
without exception, admirable. 

Madame LAGRANGE is certainly a most won- 
derful vocalist, and every hearing of her confirms 
the impression that she made upon us in New 
York, and even more than confirms the prevail- 
ing tone of European report for several years 
concerning her. To say that her singing shows 
an almost incredible perfection of mechanical 
execution, is not to say all. There is also some- 
thing besides this; something of nature, that was 
worth such cultivation and adornment, something 
decidedly individual, fascinating and fresh, as 
nothing could be after so much study, unless 
there were the living spring of talent first of all 
and through all. We feel this in the voice itself, 
we feel it in the whole style of her singing. Her 
voice, to be sure, is what no one would call sym- 
pathetic; it has not “the tear” in it, nor has it 
the grand volume for impassioned declamation. 
But it is more than a merely sweet and flexible 
organ ; if it resemble an instrument, it is not the 
flute, for it has a certain rich and reedy quality, 
an expressive coloring varying throughout its 
compass like a clarinet, or even like the most ex- 
pressive of instruments, the violin; and with a 
brilliancy like that, though at the expense of now 
and then a harsh, hard, loud note in the upper 
regions; and even then there is no lack of sub- 
stance in the tones. The compass too is quite 
remarkable ; from the low A at least, which, if a 
little husky, is a rich, ringing sound, with none of 
that dry, “mannish” quality, to the E and F in 
alt, which she reaches with perfect ease and 
makes as bright and strong as points of light. 
Not passionate or earnest, her song is nevertheless 
genuine; she loves it; there is a naive charm 
about it, with all its studied art; she plays with 
melody as a fountain sparkles in the sun; and not 
without the softening atmospheric changes, the 
shadings and colorings from full light to sunset 
glow and twilight; for her gradations of force, 
her alternatious from full voice to sotto voce are 
most beautiful. Whatever does itself so perfectly, 
creates a legitimate place for itself in the world of 
Art. It was this same genuineness and free, 
hearty play in the execution of the same kind of 
vocal feats, which made them so acceptable in 
Jenny Linp; but this was only one phase of 
her universal talent; nor is the Lagrange voice 
to be named with hers. 

In the first piece sung by Mme. Lagrange you 
have a fair specimen of all her vocal and artistic 
peculiarities, although you do not weary of hear- 
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ing her in continually new pieces, any more than 
you weary of the fountain’s play. It was a Hun- 
garian melody, by Erket, a wild, pensive, rhap- 
sodical andante, of charming poetic expression, 
followed by variations in which she displayed all 
her marvellous runs, leaps, trills, and rapid arpeg- 
gios in a staccato of the most marvellous light- 
ness, neatness and precision. It was followed by 
rapturous applause, and she was recalled after this 
as well as every other piece she sang. In the 
Carlo Magno finale to Ernani (the quartet 
without chorus) her voice told finely in the soar- 
ing unisons with the tenor. In the duet: Dunque 
io son, from “ the Barber,” she added the grace- 
ful vivacity and archness of the best Rosina we 
remember to all that exquisite vocal embroidery 
for which Rossini’s music here gives so much 
scope. But her grand triumph of vocal instru- 
mentation was in the Mazurka by ScuvuLnorr, 
Souvenir de Varsovie, a piece written for the 
piano, but whose intricate mazes her voice thrid- 
ded with the precision and certainty of the most 
cunning fingers. 

Yet startling and delicious as was the sensation 
produced by Mme. Lagrange’s singing, it was 
something more like enthusiasm, which followed 
with a perfect storm of bravos the two solo efforts 
of the new tenor, Sig. Mirate. He is a man 
apparently of about forty, large and noble in 
figure, with a massive forehead, a look of intel- 
lectuality, refinement and good nature, and a 
dignified and graceful bearing. His voice cor- 
responds with his person, one of the muscular, 
robust, manly tenors; rich, warm, sympathetic in 
quality, slightly husky (it seemed that first night) 
in its ordinary range and when exerted with his 
ordinary power, but with a glorious, clear ring, 
and power of endurance in the high tones. His 
style is simple, large and dignified, and he is mas- 
ter of the pure, sustained cantabile. He sang the 
Cujus animam with more power and effect than 
we have ever heard, his voice in the strong high 
notes ringing triumphantly above the then as 
always stunning noise of the brass instruments.— 
But it was in the romanza: Deserto in terra, from 
Donizetti’s Don Sebastian, that he fairly electri- 
fied the house, really causing such an outburst of 
enthusiasm as we scarcely remember in that 
Music Hall. The voice, which before had seemed 
very slightly inclined to flat, was now inspired 
and true in every tone; the melody was delivered 
simply and with feeling, the power and richness 
of the voice kept growing on you, till it reached 
a climax before the last cadence, where he pro- 
longed a ringing high B flat, renewing the tone 
by several successive impulses, as one tries an 
echo among the mountains, and not from exhaus- 
tion of the first impulse, but as if from pure de- 
light in drawing again and again from an exhaust- 
less reservoir. The applause that followed this, 
after the repeat also, was almost frantic, and per- 
haps out of just proportion to the other good 
things of the evening. But nothing operates 
upon the mass of an audience like a great tenor 
voice ; one, which after so many that are either 
dry or feeble, lacks neither sentiment nor power, 
and boldly plants the strong shaft quivering in 
the highest mark. It is undoubtedly the finest 
tenor we have heard, excepting Marro; in 
power much greater than Mario, but less in ex- 
quisite beauty of tone, and in perfection of art; 
though many are ready even now to crown 
Mirate king of tenors. He reminds one of BET- 





TINI, more than any other tenor we have had, 
only that he seems to possess Bettini’s best power 
always. He is perhaps more hearly what we 
have imagined BENEDETTI might have been, 
but we must hear him in opera to be convinced 
that he is Benedetti’s equal in respect to fire and 
lyric genius. 

Sig. Moret is perhaps thus far the best of 
all our baritones. His voice has not the weight 
or warmth of BADIALI’s ; it seems not to be his 
temperament; nor has he the exaggerations of 
Badiali. Yet he is quite as masterly a singer, 
perfectly artistic in style, executing everything 
with truth, facility and taste ; a faultless judgment 
pervades his rendering, and his voice is clear, 
elastic, evenly developed, and singularly musical 
and ringing in the upper tones. In his cool, re- 
fined, gentlemanly style of singing, he reminds ys 
of Bre.iertr, while he has a better voice. He 
has a comic vein, too, and sang most admirably 
the Largo al factotum; also in the duet above 
referred to with Mme. Lagrange; in the duet, 
I Mulettieri, with Sig. Mirate ; and nobly sus- 
tained the central part in the Carlo Magno 
quartet. : 

Sig. Rovers, of ALBONI memory, is one of 
the best buffo singers we have ever had, and re- 
cited the baron’s dream: J miei rampogli, from 
“ Cinderella,” in the most approved style. 

The orchestra, under Sig. ARpITI, numbering 
about thirty instruments, mostly from New York, 
is an excellent one, except, the usual fault of a 
preponderance of brass, which sometimes ren- 
dered voices pure and powerful as these inaudible. 
But the overture to Masaniello, and the Prophéte 
march were finely played. Herr ScurEe1BER’s 
Concerto for the trumpet 4 piston was in execu- 
tion quite as wonderful as any of Herr Korn1e’s 
feats, and quite as expressive, and the composition 
itself as an orchestral piece had meat in it. 





Second Concert, (Wednesday evening.) The ‘ 


audience was much larger, and even more enthu- 
siastic than before. The programme was a richer 
one, although we would gladly have spared the 
noisy overture to Zampa; but that to Der Frey- 
schiitz was finely played and worth the playing; 
it took its good share of the plaudits of the eve- 
ning. Sig. Morex led off after Zampa. This 
time he abstained entirely from the comic, and 
confined himself to serious and pathetic melody. 
His solos were the air: Ah, per sempre, from 
I Puritani, and the romanza: Ah, non aveva, 
from Maria di Rudenz, two of the very best songs 
of Betirnt and Donizertt respectively, in 
which both simple dramatic melody and luxury 
of ornament taxed the singer’s powers and found 
them adequate at all points and ample. We 
have listened to no baritone with more unalloyed 
pleasure. Sig. Roverr’s buffo talent found play 
in the two duets from L’ Elisir d’ Amore; the 
first with Sig. Mrrarr, the second with Mme. 
LAGRANGE, and much to the amusement of re- 
fined ears. 

Sig. Mrrate’s voice and manner grew upon 
us. The voice seemed to us more uniformly 
pure and true. It adapted itself happily to the 
light, conversational style of the duet with Ro- 
vere, although that style is not his forte. He 
showed his taste in the selection of the almost 
always omitted tenor aria: Dalla sua pace, 
from “Don Giovanni.” (It has been sung, how- 
ever, in our chamber concerts by Mr. ARTHUR- 





son.) This air has not the bravura of Don 
Ottavio’s other song: JI mio tesoro, but is quite 
its equal in beauty of melody, in depth and 
tenderness of feeling ; its sustained cantabile, its 
wonderful modulations, and its chaste simplicity, 
refusing to wear any of the hacknied modern 
Italian cadenzas and effects, make it a difficult 
test of the best, though not the most showy and 
effective qualities of a singer. It will not “ bring 
the house down”; but when well sung and ac- 
companied (and the orchestra has very much to 
do with it) it sinks deeply into the souls of those 
who truly love good music. Sig. Mirate sang it 
like an artist, with simplicity and truth, and with 
such warm reproduction of all the intrinsic beau- 
ty and melody as none but Mario might surpass. 
The romanza from Don Sebastian was repeated, 
twice, with the same electrifying effect as on 
Monday, and Mirate reigns the king of hearts at 
present. He has one danger, that of letting the 
storms of ecstatic bravos which leap out at the 
signal of his first ringing, loud high note, tempt 
him into forcing said notes, in the unconscious 
joy of riding such a storm. 

Mme. LAGRANGE, this time, did not exhibit 
her voice in instrumental pieces, but kept exclu- 
sively within the sphere of vocal music proper. 
First she sang the well-known Qui la voce ; and 
even after Linp, SontaG, Bosro, Grisi, we 
found no lack of feeling and expression, as of 
course there was none of artistic finish, in her 
singing of the slow, cantabile movement; in the 
rapturous allegro: Vien diletto, &c., her voice 
could riot in the most bird-like luxury of orna- 
ment, achieving unheard of marvels of execution 
with most perfect ease, and all with so much 
nnity and taste, that one enjoyed it like a simple 
gush of nature. There was character enough in 
this, besides the dazzling execution, to make it 
easy enough to credit what the New York critics 
say of her dramatic talent. 

The duet: La ci darem, with Morelli, was charm- 
ingly sung and a repetition insisted upon. Here 
she was singly true to the requirements of the 
music, losing herself, like a true artist, in the ex- 
pression of its feeling. In the subtle delicacies of 
the duet from L’Elisir, and in the brilliant bra- 
vura of Una voce poco fa, she was again in her 
own peculiar vein, the truest exponent we have 
perhaps ever had of the beauties of those ornate 
styles of melodic composition. The finale from 
“ Lucia”: Chi mi frena, closed the entertainment, 
and never have we heard it so superbly sung as 
by these four artists. Mirate’s rich and manly 
tenor soared majestically through the harmony, 
and the soprano partook fully of the same large- 
ness of style, crowning the whole on the final 
chord by running up an octave and swelling out 
the high D with wonderful effect. 

Mme. Lagrange gains upon her audience with 
every effort,—if effort it can be called, which 
seems so easy. Art, carried to such height, be- 
comes a second nature. It is plain that it is no 
mere mechanical matter. There must be a cer- 
tain something like genius at the bottom of: it — 
genius for a speciality, not genius in its universal 
sense—to explain such freshness in the exercise 
of processes so long and laboriously studied. An 
infallible instinct of good taste reigns in all she 
does, from what is simplest to what is most extra- 
ordinary, so that she may never mistake the right 
expression of whatsoever music she may under- 
take, and never undertake what is not meant for 
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her. At all events it is an interesting, a genuine 
individuality, this singing of Mme. Lagrange; 
and we shall rejoice to hear again that wild Hun- 
garian melody, and that vocalized Mazurka. 
Her lady-like dignity and grace of person, the 
beauty that is and is not, coming and going with 
her rare mobility of features,—and yet beautiful 
in the total expression as if every feature had 
been spiritually moulded to the good will to please, 
—go far to complete the charm. 

Very general is the regret that we may not hear 
this troupe in opera. Is not the appreciation of 
their efforts here sufficient to procure us sooner 
or later that great pleasure ? 





+> 


Boston Theatre.—Italian Opera. 

The two closing performances last week formed 
rather an anti-climax to the opera excitement. Figo- 
letto, on Friday, was voted the most insignificant of 
all the operas. [Even VeERp1’s admirers did not 
seem to warm to it. The charms of novelty, of Mme. 
Marertzexk’s singing in the part of Gilda, and of a 
few effective pieces of for the most part light music, 
were about all that saved it. The thing dramatically 
is too monstrous to be endurable, except as your 
attention is caught away from the drama by the 
sparkling detail of the music, or by nice points for 
voice or orchestra. It certainly is not a great opera; 
it does not seem, until the last act, where the horrors 
are unveiled, te aspire to anything intensely lyrical. 
It is rather a light play of fancy; and therein we 
like it better than such overstrained efforts at the 
tragical and thrilling as Z/ Trovatore. There the 
composer tried harder; here he has been happier. 
We are still convinced that there is more agreeable 
music, more that is new and fresh in Rigoletto. Sig. 
Verpr has a very clever talent for pretty masquerade 
and dance music, as we knew by the last act of Er- 
nani; and here the music played by a band upon the 
stage in the opening Don Juan-like scene, the minuet, 
the whispered Ziti zitti chorus of the conspirators 
who abduct Rigoletto’s daughter, the Duke’s free and 
easy waltz air: La donna € mobile, &c. &c., are really 
among the pleasant things of the kind. There is 
now and then a touch of geniality as in “ the Barber.” 

There are some touching songs, too, and some 
dashing ones that are quite clever. In the scenes 
between Gilda and her lover, and Gilda and her 
father, there is some expressive melody. The quartet 
in the last scene is finer than anything in Trovatore, 
or perhaps any work of Verdi’s; and to deepen the 
horrors of that scene there are some orchestral effects 
of a very simple and scarcely musical kind employed, 
which show invention. 

As to the singers, there was little to praise, with 
the exception of the part of Gilda. Vesrvatr ap- 
peared wholly out of place in such a part as Mada- 
lena; Sig. Botcroni’s tenor was hard and hoarse, 
and he had nothing of the gay air of the sporting 
Duke. Sig. Amopro, as Rigoletto, the court jester, 
Gilda’s father and avenger, had the most of a char- 
acter to sustain; but his memory often failed him in 
his music, and his “make up” was too ridiculous.— 
The piece was curtailed of some of its good things, 
and some absurd things, such as the revival and sing- 
ing of the murdered Gilda in the sack. 

We were too hasty in congratulating our readers 
last Saturday upon the prospect of hearing Masa- 
niello m its entirenness. We should have known the 
worth of theatre announcements better. Of the five 
acts only the three first were given, and those greatly 
abridged. Yet what we heard and saw—all save the 
painfully ungraceful Fenclla—was appetizing to a de- 
greeghat made our disappointment keen. If there 
is nO great music in AusEr’s opera, there is much 
that is fresh and vivid, both in melody and harmony. 
The plot, the characters, the scenes and groupings 





are all interesting. It was perfectly refreshing after 
Verp1's operas. The well-known choruses, of the 
fishermen, of the marketers, the wedding chorus in 
the first scene, the prayer (a rich, unique piece of 
unaccompanied vocal harmony), &e., were very ef- 
fectively sung. Mme. Marerzex looked and sang 
finely in what little of her music was retained. The 
Duke’s part (Herr Quint) was reduced to almost 
nothing. Sig. Brignoxi made an interesting Masa- 
niello. He had not fire enough for the full effect of 
the Barcarolle, but was warmed into life in the pat- 
riotic duet by Bapraxt, whose impersonation of the 
rough, honest fisherman, Pietro, was as picturesquely 
Neapolitan, as it was new for him. 

When the curtain rose after the prayer and battle 
chorus, “a change had come o’er the spirit of the 
dream” and of the music. It was Donizetti, and 
Edgardo dying once more, who has died so often, 
even in brass bands and hand organs, that it would 
be really a relief to have him make an end 
of it. But it was the début of our young friend, 
Harrison MILiarpD; and in that we were all inter- 
ested. We are fully of the general opinion that it 
was a very successful début. There was no great 
evidence of dramatic talent, yet all was appropriate 
enough, as it was modest. His voice, if not so strong 
as we have heard, was throughout very clear and 
pure and sweet, and his rendering of the music such 
as would do credit to a better tenor than that opera 
troupe possesses. But Mr. Millard, we are sure, does 
wisely to employ his gift in concert and in parlor 
singing, where his voice and style and good musi- 
cianship are always most acceptable. 
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From TAUNTON, Mass. 

June 13.—The “ Creation” was brought out here 
by the “ Beethoven Society,” Monday evening last, 
under the direction of the accomplished artist, 
Tuomas Ryan. The Society had eight or ten 
weeks’ drill on the oratorio, and the ladies prac- 
ticed in general vocalization under the direction of 
this gentleman during this time ; so that every thing 
on the evening in question went swimmingly. The 
Society consists of about fifty voices, and an orches- 
tra of twenty,—complete, excepting obdées and bas- 
soons. I doubtif any town out of Boston can boast 
of so complete an organization of the kind as Taun- 
ton. The society has given a series of concerts for 
several seasons past, at which many full oratorios 
have been performed,—thus have they endeavored to 
instil a love’for music of a high order among their 
town’s people. This and all similar societies will 
consult their best interests by engaging such a person 
as Mr. Ryan to drill and bring out works of as high 
an order as the “ Creation,” because more deference 
is paid by the members to all remarks and sugges- 
tions from such a leader, than would be paid to one 
of their own members. 

Thope, Mr. Editor, to be able to chronicle similar 
undertakings next season. 

I must not omit stating that this, as well as pre- 
vious concerts, was very fully attended. 

SPECTATOR. 


From NEW YORK. 

JUNE 12.—Since my last the LAGRANGE troupe 
have given the ‘Barber, ‘ Puritani’ (twice), and 
‘Norma.’ Mme. Lacrance’s Elvira pleased me 
exccedingly, as indeed it did the rest of the audience. 
I liked her better than Grist. Her singing is per- 
fect, and her acting, especially in the third scene of 
the second act, and in the Vien diletto was superb. 
The other artists, though far inferior, on the whole 
did well. On Friday night we had ‘Norma,’ and a 
crowded house. I saw but a part of it and therefore 
can say nothing as to the ‘new reading’ which Mme. 





Lagrange is said to have given. Signorina Cost1n1 
made a very pleasing Adalgisa. 

And now, although Mme. Lagrange is a perfect 
singer and actress, I feel no great admiration for her. 
She has nothing which makes one sympathize, 
nothing to carry away one’s feelings. And therefore 
I was glad to have the regular company back last 
night, even though they gave I] Trovatore. The house 
was crowded, which shows that the New York public 
prefer a good stock company to a star and a few ac- 
companying starlets. To-morrow we have ‘ Tell,’ 
and on Saturday Linda, with your Boston prima 
donna, Miss Hensier, whom we are all very anx- 
ious to hear. 

The present troupe will break up before long, 
(they say), Bapratr and STEFFANONE going to 
Europe. The Lagrange troupe will soon return to 
the Academy, and probably be strengthened from 
the present company. 

Next week we are to have German opera at Wal- 
lack’s. Manager, Apert Maretzex; conductor, 


Rosert Strorrer. Fidelio is among the promised 
operas. The week following, the grand German musi- 
cal jubilee of the different societies through the Uni- 
ted States will open with agrand concert on Monday, 
at the Metropolitan. At the close of July we are to 
have JULLIEN, with a new orchestra. It is rumored 
that he is also to be engaged in Italian opera. And 
lastly, that Dr. Joy (of the great English firm), is 
making arrangements for English opera, the com- 
pany to include Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
and Mrs. WEIss, etc. 
And so closeth this chapter of musical gossip. 
R. 
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OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPI:.5B, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. 


LALA AALAPALMNAML LN 


LP PDP PPP 
EDWARD L. BALCH, 


tf 








SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY'S PIANOS. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON 


Would respectfully inform the public that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England States, for the sale of the above 
brated ts, a full assortment of which will con- 





stantly be kept at his 
MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 
America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, gratis.—Superior MELODEONS 
always on hand.—PIANOS TO LET, on liberal terms. 





MR. HARRISON MILLARD, 
(TENORE,) 


TEACHER OF ITALIAN VOCALIZATION, 


No. 6 Tyler St. Terms $50 per quarter. 


EW s’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 


This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co., No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


\ ILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 
Smparters ant Publishers of Alusir, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1G" AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 

















IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published._—-Price Three Dollars. 

(>>Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 


Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 


VOCALIST, 
(BASSO CANTANTE,) 


No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 








J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


0G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Music-Store, or at the 
Norfalk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 


L. O. EMERSON, 

Ceacher of the Piano-Forte, Organ, & Singing, 
ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

Music Room under the Church Residence, 12 Indiana Pl. 
BOSTON. 


Applications may also be made at Oliver Ditson’s, 115 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he is permitted to refer. 


~ 








MOoODEXI: 
ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
MASON & HAMLIN. 
: y Organ-Harmonium is an entirely new (patent) musical 
instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
rows of 9 and eight stops, as follows :—1. Diapason ; 2, 
Dulciana; 3. Principal; 4. Flute; 5. Bourdon; 6. Hautboy; 
7. Expression ; 8. Coupler. It is designed more especially 
the use of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large public 
halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ! 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great variety in 
the property or quality of tone. It is especially adapted to 
the use of organ-teachers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination from all interested 
is respectfully solicited. 

Mason & Hamlin’s Model Melodeons ! 
Recommended by the best musicians and organists in the 
country, (a8 SUPERIOR to all others,) among whom we mention 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F. 
Root, G. W. Morgan (late — to the Harmonic Union, 
London), 8. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, E. 
Bruce, ete. ete. 

Prices from $60 to $175. 
0G> Cireulars containing a full description of the Model 
Melodeons sent to any address, on application to the under- 
signed. 
HENRY MASON. MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. § Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. EX. CLARKE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 259 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ...18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 


A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually i sing favor, and it entered 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; withtimely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

{G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoot Sr. Boston. 


From the New York Daily Tribune. 

There is no better musical critic in the country than John 
8. Dwight, of Boston, and few men are able to express what 
they have to say about music in a manner at once so poetic 
and precise. His articles are sure to please the learned in 
music, and to delight its lovers. We commend his journal 
unreservedly to our musical friends as a work which will be 
an able running commentary upon musical events, extracting 
from each its significance, varying its critical notices of musi¢ 
and musicians, both new and old, with biographical and enter- 
taining details ; and always true to what is most interesting 
and commanding in this noblest of the Arts. 


From the Boston Evening Transcript. — 
Wherever there is a piano-forte, this Journal ought to be 


lying on it. 
From the Boston Atlas. 

We need just such a paper. 
particular clique of book-makers, or society agents, or mana- 
gerial interests. One which tells truly what is and what 
is bad, in the honest convictions of the writer Mr. Dwight 
unites more qualifications to hold the judge’s chair than any 
other writer with whose powers we are acquainted. His 
warmth of feeling is united to an acute perception of the 
beauties of executional Art; while a long and earneft study 
of the great composers of the world has rendered him familiar 
with, and an appreciator of, their noble works. 




















each subsequent. ... $6! 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 


One which is subservient to no 
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required in advance: for yearly advertisements, | 


quarterly in advance. 
“/ LPL YET 





MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 








